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OO often it is the foreman, or 
first-line supervisor, who finds 
himself in the role of the “fall guy” 
in shop grievance procedure. 

And, strangely enough in many 
instances, the supervisor actually has 
set himself up for this discouraging 
experience. Some supervisors have 
purposely kept themselves from 
learning even the bare fundamentals % 
necessary for sound labor relations. 
Like ostriches who stick their heads 
in the sand to avoid danger, they 
have tried to make a shield of ignor- 
ance. Whenever trouble came up, 





they called the boss and asked him to 
send the labor-relations expert to 
the rescue. 

Today the ranks of front-line supervision are riddled with disillusioned 
“fall guys” who never got rescued, not because management didn’t want to 
pull them out, but because they fell in too deep. 

Because of this there is a wide-spread demand by supervision for moré 
information and education in the field of labor relations. 

In answer to this demand, MANAGE introduces in this issue a new month- 
ly feature entitled “ACT ON FACT—A Supervisor's Guide to Intelligent 
Labor Relations.” 

Author of the column, which you will find on page 34, is James M. 
Black. Mr. Black has had considerable experience in the field of industrial 
and labor relations. Each of his columns will be based on actual cases of 
labor-management dispute. 

We sincerely hope that “ACT ON FACT” will prove to be a valuable 
training aid to supervisors who are earnestly searching for a better role 
than the “fall guy” in grievances. We hope it will provide some of the 
essentials which lead to stable and pleasant labor-management relations. 


(Herren Coane larg 
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The VOICE of MANAGEMENT 





LABOR SHORTAGE 


“To meet our opportunities, we must depend upon broader and broader 
uses of the machine to give our working force the increased skill and pro- 
ductivity which the future will demand. If we do not do so, we will be 
faced with a serious labor shortage. There simply will not be enough people 
in the working force to do the job that will have to be done.” Don G. Mitchell, 


chairman and president of Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 


EMPLOYEE COMMUNICATION 


“Communicate with your employees at every opportunity. Tell them 
what you're trying to do. Tell them why you are trying to do it. Tell them 
how you are trying to do it. Tell them how they can help—and when the 
results are achieved, tell them what has been done and give them credit for 


doing it.” John O. Nicklis, treasurer of Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 


AUTOMATION 


“I sincerely believe that the United States would be committing economic 
suicide to follow the recent advice of Walter P. Reuther and other labor 
leaders who are urging the imposition of legislative and economic controls 
to ‘cushion’ the effects of automation. The very success of our economic 
system is based on the ability to expand through increased man-hour output.” 
Dr. Haldon A. Leedy, director of Armour Research Foundation of Illinots 


Institute of Technology. 





O O 
FROM THE EDITOR You Wlanagemmd 


OO ee 


 ipeoedy think there are proportionately any more demagogues in the world 
now than at any other time in history but as you grow older you learn to 
recognize them more easily. 








And I think that probably if you went through life without traveling 
in the company of large groups—conventions, assemblies, legislatures, 
congresses—you might not even recognize that such characters as demagogues 
exist. You might believe the breed had died out. 


Now I use the term demagogue in a broader sense than the dictionary does 
Webster limits it to the politician who capitalizes on public confusion. | 
believe demagogue is the best term for anybody who solicits public respect 
or financial support by claiming to be competent at something he is not 
These social parasites conceal their inadequacies by telling plain falsehoods 
or using half-truths, by irresponsible claims and by oratorically hypnotizing 
an audience through dramatic confusion. 

It is evident, however, that people are so busy with living and working 
and enjoying themselves in this 20th century that most of us take other 
people too much for granted. Illustration: Instead of getting to know a 
man for what he really is, we hurriedly read his biographical sketch or advance 
publicity brochure and accept him for what he says he is. 

Two American institutions are carrying the load in keeping demagogues 
from taking over. First are the newspapers, where it is hard to make 
headlines unless you have the facts to back up what you claim. Second is 
industrial management, where you have to produce materially in order to 
be accepted as a competent leader. 


The only way to control those who prey on the good faith of people 
is for decently-motivated, natural group leaders to keep demagogues away 
from their groups. That is a primary responsibility of leadership—to 
protect as well as lead. 


A few years ago, I heard a “war correspondent and columnist” lecture 
on conditions behind the Iron Curtain. He had not been abroad since 1929 
and no publication considered him a competent reporter. His claims were 
so irresponsible that it was dangerous for the man to be lecturing to Ameri- 
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1956 EDITORIAL MEMO 7 


cans hungry for information and with absolute faith that he was what he 
claimed to be. 


Last month, I heard two members of Congress argue that their respective 
political parties had the best solution to the country’s economic problems. 
One strayed completely off the subject and sought to win his audience 
by being clever and by making half-true statements. Most of the audience 
cheered him, but a few who recognized his techniques were revolted at 
such public leadership. 

I asked a lyceum “war correspondent and friend of world leaders” not 
long ago how he could live with his conscience by making so many untrue 
claims in his speeches. He replied, “What difference does it make? People 
pay me to entertain them.” 

And probably a demagogic legislator has the same rationalization for 
what he does. “What difference does it make?” he might answer. “If people 
think they are getting good government, they're happy.” 

People being what they are, we cannot expect to ever rid society of 
this evil. We can keep them at a distance by putting more emphasis on 
the appreciation of telling the truth and by acceptance of the duty of 
protection of the groups for which we are responsible. 


In publishing MANAGE, we feel keenly that only responsible infor- 
mation should be printed. We reject many articles every month because 
we don't think the writers know what they are talking about. 


Next time you hear a speaker or read an article, convince yourself that 
the speaker or author is what he claims to be before you believe what he 
tells you. Even then, you must carefully, intelligently determine as true or 
false the things he says, but rarely does a man with a good background 
resort to untruths. No man has a greater respect for accurate facts and 
truth than does the man who has earned a respected position in management 
or who has the personal integrity to respect his public trust. 


True, this editorial is a little cynical and may be misconstrued to encourage 
unrestricted skepticism. It is my intent to remind management of a unique 
phase of its responsibilities. For men possessing the faith of groups of 
people, it is better to be a little cynical than naive. 











If you're 
tied down 

with details, 

you should learn. ... 


by Lester R. Bittel 


ET'S FACE IT. A top executive 
a. is a different kind of animal. 
Compared with men in the lower 
echelons of management, he’s smarter 
than most. He works harder, but 
knows how to relax better. He's got 
a lot more moxie. He has an irresis- 
tible urge to be at the top, to earn 
more money, to make himself heard, 
to win acceptance for his ideas—to 
dominate business situations. 

Above all, he knows how to get 
other people to implement his ideas 
and ambitions. He has—in short— 
that everlastingly elusive something 
called leadership. 

But all the leadership, ambition, 





How to 
Think and Act 


Like an 
Executive 


and talent go for naught unless an 
executive is going in the right di- 
rection—or knows which direction to 
choose. Many a jet-propelled wonder 
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boy has come over the horizon only rity, and- knowledge will enable him 
to disappear in thim air as he went to get more out of them. Even the 
off target. toughest, roughest industrialists have 
The successful executive makes a been superior in the ability to in- 
career of studying each job he holds spire co-operation from their associ- 
to determine what its objectives are. ates. 
And what it will require of him per- Fourth—He knows how to think 
sonally. He achieves success there-  sraight. People tend to think of the 
after by developing himself to meet successful executive as the classic, 
the job requirements. movie type of administrator. As a 
The common denominators in an fellow who makes every decision 
executive's job determine the kind clear-cut and without hesitation. The 
of man who can handle it. Some real executive doesn’t often fit this 
important characteristics of such 4 pattern. He isn’t worried if subord- 
man: inates look critically at him when he 
First—He knows his capabilities refuses to make a decision until a 
—and limitations. He's a harsh judge situation absolutely demands it. 
of his own abilities. Only then can “Positive” procrastination can be 
he reinforce himself where he is 4 method of delegation. It forces 
weak. He rounds out his personal others in his organization to commit 
inventory of skills by surrounding themselves, to stick their necks out 
himself with competent specialists. jm short, to develop. Taken out of 
Second—He regards himself as a context, this may sound like heresy. 
professional administrator. He doesn’t But it’s an example of an executive's 
worry about his lack of knowledge ability to find out what a problem 
of the technical aspects of his job. is all about, and be clear-headed 
He avoids the pressure of trying to in the action he chooses. Which is 
know everything about everything. one way of saying that he uses the 
He understands the principle of dele- normal thought process. 
gation—and uses it to make his job Centurles ago the Greeks figured 
easier. out what it was that made some 
Third—He’s a student of human people smarter than others. They 
nature. Not because he loves every- worked out a formula, but somehow 
body. Probably he doesn’t. But be- it was forgotten until John Dewey 
cause he knows that shrewd judgment rediscovered it about 30 years ago. 
in estimating people's loyalty, integ- You may recognize its five steps: 
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Reprinted from FACTORY MANAGEMENT and MAINTENANCE magazine, 
December, 1954 issue. 
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First—Gather all the facts. Biggest their effort here. They use specialists 
mistake is to make a decision with- to work out the answers later. 


out having enough information. It’s Third—Analyze the broblem. 
a big temptation when you're trying Easiest approach is to compare the 
co act in a hurry. benefits you'll get from solving the 

Second—Determine the real prob- problem with the obstacles that 
lem. Smart executives concentrate stand in the way of a solution. This 











1—You don’t feel on top of your job. You fall a little 
further behind each day. 

2—Maijor decisions are pretty nearly impossible to make. 
Minor ones nibble away at your confidence. 

3—You daydream, especially in time of crisis. Or get 
to thinking, “If only | had known that.” 

4—When things go wrong, first thing you do is look 
for a “‘fall guy.” 

5—You've got the feeling your boss sees through you 
You’re always covering up. 

6—You’re sure the only way for you to handle strong 
subordinates is to get rid of them. 

7—You can't seem to get along with your associates. 
Or you’re sure they’re giving you the double-cross. 

8—lIt’s been a long time since you’ve admitted a failure 
as your own responsibility. You've developed a knack 
of shifting the emphasis elsewhere. 

9—You just can’t keep your temper. You’re alternately 
blowing your top and trying to make amends. 


10—You respond to the urge to get away from the job 


when pressures are high. Or, for no controllable 
reason, you get sick at crisis time. Or you can’t get 
through the day, or night without a drink— 
or several drinks. 


——e, 


HERE ARE 10 SURE SIGNS YOU'RENOT 
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often causes the problem to break 
down into smaller ones that are easier 
to solve. 

Fourth—List possible 
For each obstacle there has to be at 
least one possible solution. Now you 
have to decide how to overcome the 


solutions. 


individual obstacles. 

Fifth—Develop a plan of action. 
Most obvious move, but often over- 
looked or evaded, is deciding what 
to do. You can’t stop there, though. 
Now you must determine who is to 
do it, how, when and where. 





——e 





RENOT THINKING LIKE AN EXECUTIVE 


RATE YOURSELF NOW ON THIS SCOREBOARD 





Always? 


ON A UliDi iW N 


9 
10 


BUT don’t let a poor score get you down. Remember, no 
one bats 1,000. All hard-hitters pop up now and then. 
Still, if most of your checks fall in the ‘‘always” or ‘most 
of the time’’ columns, you've really got something to 


worry about! 


Most of the time? 


Sometimes? Not at all? 




















14 Ways To Improve 
Your Executive Performance 


HINKING like an executive can’t be separated from acting like an 
Bruins se One is father to the other. After all, all straight thinking 
ends up as a decision. An executive begins by using “normal thought 
process” (see previous page). To this he adds his good hunches and 
educated guesses. All of which equals executive performance. That's what 
he’s judged on. 

To help you supplement the normal thought process, here are 14 ideas 
for thought and action that smart executives use. You can use them, too, 
to imcrease your personal effectiveness on the job: 


First—Avoid crisis decisions. To dash about putting out fires is the 
mark of an amateur. May be OK for the supercharged person with an over- 
active thyroid. For most executives it’s poison. Set up lots of crisis situations, 
and it'll be the high-powered dynamo who shines every time. 


Many a top-flight man’ has come into a crisis-ridden department as a 
trouble-shooter. By careful planning he gets things running so smoothly 
that soon there are hardly any decisions to make. Then he pulls out—to a 
better job in the company—and a lesser man can take over. If you develop 
the habit of looking ahead, you can do the same thing yourself. 


Second—Distinguish big from little problems. Some people never know 
when opportunity knocks—or when a critical decision is at hand. Weigh 
the benefits you'll get, or the headaches you'll avoid, by taking corrective 
action. That will show you when an all-out effort is called for. This means 
you have to be a clutch hitter, one who senses a critical situation and can 
rise to it. But the good executive is also the kind of guy who can stay in the 
line-up every day. 

Third—Organize for delegation. These two words are so overworked 
that it’s hard to realize how elementary they can be. In their simplest form 
they can mean looking over your job responsibilities to make sure someone 
is regularly assigned to every one of them. And, without giving license, to 
make sure that each person has authority to-carry out his own responsibilities. 
Maybe you wear six hats and your assistant five. You don’t need a sign for 
each hat, but it sure helps to chart out what you do, and what you delegate. 
And delegation can be in little things, such as letting the assistant decide 
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how his new office should be arranged, what kind of desk he'll have, and 
how he'll handle the details of his job. 


Fourth—Rely on policy to settle routine problems for you. It’s a waste 
of time and effort to make the same decisions more than ‘once. Reduce 
repetitive decisions to policy. It may take a lot of thought and effort, 
but it saves you from trouble-shooting later on. Let your subordinates know 
what you want them to do. 


Fifth—Rely on others for counsel and advice. Today it’s a sign of 
strength rather than weakness not to know all the answers. It’s smart to 
solicit guidance from your associates and superiors. Seeking advice from 
others is good human relations, too. It allows for participation. It’s flattering 
to those whose opinions are asked. 


Sixth—Use good communications to anticipate trouble. You don’t want 
a lot of gossips and tale-bearers working for you. But you do want to 
make a regular practice of talking with your staff, formally and informally. 
If they know what might give you trouble they can report danger signals 
to you. There's nothing like having a fellow who works for you drop into your 
office and say something like this: “Stop me, Boss, if you've heard this one. 
Maybe you aren't interested. But I was in the purchasing department today 
and heard ‘em say we were going to change from our regular supplier to 
a guy who has repeatedly welched on delivery dates with us before.” 

Seventh—Pace your thinking efforts. Don't face each problem as if it 
were a major Crisis. Rise to the tough ones, but learn to regard most decisions 
as routine. One tennis player may impress you with his marvelous retrieves 
and miraculous winners. But at the end of the match you're often surprised 
to find it’s the other player, the unsensational fellow, who won. He doesn’t 
exhaust himself chasing shots he can't reach. He knows that winning the 
match is the idea—not winning by a wide margin. This way he keeps plenty 
in reserve for the six or seven matches he has to play in a tournament. 


Eighth—Establish a control sy::2em. Key to decisive action for many 
successful executives is a control system that wakes them up when critical 
factors are getting away from expectations. You may say, “What! more 
paperwork?” Or, “I can keep it in my head.” Controls needn't be complicated. 
Make it easy for yourself. Take a look at your job. List its five or ten 
most critical measurements—cost standards, meeting schedules dates, turn- 
over, indirect labor costs, scrap totals, etc. Circle your calendar to remind 
you to check them once a week—or whenever your experience shows they 
tend to drift. 


Ninth—Set up guides for handling your human relations problems. 
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Working too hard at human relations activities takes a lot out of you. 
Try to develop the habit of dealing with people in a way that is psycho- 
logically sound. But avoid being a parlor psychiatrist. Don’t try to outsmart 
and outguess people. That complicates the situation. If your contact with 
people is sincere, direct, and intelligent, you'll keep your human relations 
factor constant. 

Tenth—Develop the habit of concentration. It’s hard to set aside other 
cares as you dive into a new problem. If you don’t, it’s like trying to 
swim with your shoes on. Your mind shifts back and forth between a couple 
of worries, never making full contact with either. Sparing the use of your 
memory, putting motes on paper, assigning details to others, delegating 
(there's that word again!) will help you make the plunge into deep 
concentration. 

Eleventh—Take your time. Some things need immediate action. Others 
can wait a day or two. It’s disastrous to put off a decision just for the 
sake of putting it off. Decisions pile up that way. But taking time to get 
more information, to reflect, and to check keeps your batting average high. 

Twelfth—Don't expect to bat 1000. Even the best hitters fan now and 
then. And the weather bureau is happy if it’s right 85 per cent of the time. 
In some situations—such as forecasting fog at San Francisco or frost in 
the cranberry bogs of Cape Cod—the most scientific meteorologist in the 
world can’t do much better than the almanac. Point is to be smart in 
knowing what kind of results to expect from the decisions you make. 
Study the field so you know your chances of being right—or wrong. In 
making a decision, it’s difficult to be completely right—to satisfy every 
person or condition involved. Executives who have nervous breakdowns 
or get ulcers do so because they don’t understand the odds. 

Thirteenth—Draw a picture of your problem. Nothing helps visualize a 
problem so much as a diagram. Just as visual aids help others to see an 
idea clearly, so your own sketches help you see your problem and work 
out solutions. Keep your mind from being cluttered with related but non- 
essential points. On paper your main ideas can be emphasized graphically, 
less significant ones shown in modifying position and size. 

Fourteenth—Have alternate solutions up your sleeve. Situations and 
facts keep changing. So it's a wise thing to come up with at least two 
answers for each problem. Keep the secondary one in reserve to apply if 
conditions change—or if you were wrong in the first place. 


There's no fool like an oiled fool, especially on the highway. 
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WEATHER 
SIGNS 
reliable 
and 
otherwise 


W 7 HAT does it mean when the 

groundhog sees his shadow at 
noon on February 2? Weather ex- 
perts at Taylor Instrument Companies 
emphasize that it is clear proof that 
the sun is shining—and absolutely 
nothing else. 

It does not signify that the next 
six weeks will be unreasonably cold, 
Or warm, or snowy, or Clear. 
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Don't start counting on a white 
Christmas just because squirrels have 
plump tails in autumn. A squirrel’s 
fat tail indicates two things: he’s had 
an ample summer food supply and 
a large appetite. 

When you notice birds flying 
South earlier or later than usual, don’t 
conclude anything about the weather 
to come. Our feathered friends may 
have just forgotten to look at the 
calendar, or they may have run out 
of food. 

A cat with its tail up and hair 
apparently electrified is a sure indi- 
cation of an approaching wind—or 
else a dag! 

But there are some natural weather 
signs that prove trustworthy most of 
the time. 

For instance, if a pitcher stays dry 
on the outside when filled with 
water, and if your hair crackles when 
you comb it, there is relatively little 
moisture in the air. But if the 
pitcher “sweats” and your hair loses 
its curl, the humidity is high. 

The old saw, “Flies and mosquitoes 
are biting and humming; the swal- 
lows fly low; a rainstorm is coming,” 
merits scientific approval because 
insects fly low in damp air when 
their wings become heavy. If this 
is so, you can understand why you 
would hear them buzzing around be- 
fore a rain, and why they would 
stop to rest more often, clinging to 
any convenient support, including 
you. Swallows are insect eaters, and 
when the insects fly low, so do the 
hungry swallows. 

Maybe you feel “rain in your 
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bones.” Teeth, bones, and bunions 
often ache before a storm. It’s a 
matter of blood pressure and air 
pressure, the Taylor experts say. Your 
blood is under pressure as it is 
pumped by your heart. This pressure 
would make you swell up slightly, 
but the pressure of the air against 
you prevents it. When the air pres- 
sure becomes weaker, it can’t push 
against your body as much as before, 
so it may be that a tiny amount of 
swelling actually takes place. Of 
course, that toothache may not be 
blood and air pressure—it may mean 
you should call your dentist for an 
appointment. 

Follow the pointer given by trees 
and flags. Winds from the north 
and west ordinarily bring clearing 
skies and cool evenings. Winds from 
the south and east usually mean foul 
weather. 


Blessed is the man who is too busy 


to lie awake at night. 
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The cricket is a hopping ther- 
mometer, and a reliable one, too. He 
chirps at a rate that incredses as the 
temperature rises. Count the number 
of chirps in 15 seconds, add 37, and 
the answer should be the tempera- 
ture. Of course, you'll need a ther- 
mometer to check your result. 

A trick for forecasting how the 
combination of heat and humidity 
will affect you is to note the tempera- 
ture of the air. Add to it the relative 
humidity in per cent. Then divide 
the total by two. If the answer does 
not exceed approximately 75, you 
can be sure the day will be bearable. 

The best weather indicators are 
the barometer, thermometer, and 
hygrometer. The barometer tells the 
pressure of the air, the thermometer 
tells the temperature, and the hy- 
grometer measures the humidity or 
moisture of the air. 


to worry in the daytime and too tired 


Five atomic bombs could destroy 60 per cent of the nation’s capacity 





to produce electronic instruments essential to modern warfare, according 
to Dr. Robert L. Janes of the Armour Research Foundation, Illinois Institute 
of Technology. He cited the potential effects of successful delivery by an 
enemy of five nuclear blasts as illustrative of the “almost incredible con- 
centration of industry in one field.” On the basis of total industrial production 
more than 30 per cent emanates from five industrial centers. Destruction 
of 10 metropolitan areas could eliminate 50 per cent of our petroleum 
production, 46 per cent of our fabricated metal products, or 55 per cent of 
our electrical machinery productive capacity, he said. 
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NOTHING STRAINS 
EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
MORE THAN A LAY-OFF; 
BUT AT MORRIS BEAN 


THEY 
DON'T 

GQ AWAY 
MAD 


by Archer Martin 


HATS the easiest way to 

WwW lay off a large number of 
people at oue fell swoop? Keep the 
layoff a secret as long as possible, 
then one afternoon hand your work- 
ers their pay and a meaningless 
“Veddy, veddy sorry” note? That 
may be the way for some employers 
to handle a large layoff, and that 
also may be the reason why some 
employers aren’t very good insur- 
ance risks. But that way isn’t neces- 
sarily the easiest, or the best, as 
the management of Morris Bean & 
Co., of Yellow Springs, Ohio, has 
proved to its satisfaction. 

Morris Bean officials figure their 
way reaped an immeasurable amount 
of good will, saved morale—and 
production—while their layoff was 
in progress, guarded their contact 
with a reservoir of workers trained 
to do Morris Bean work on Morris 
Bean machines, and possibly avoided 
spending some money, to boot. 

Here's what they did. Foremost, 
they paid the men who were going 
to be laid off while they looked for 
other jobs. Two days at full pay 
were allowed. They were given in 
multiples of half days, giving each 
man four chances to look. The 
workers were asked merely to make 
arrangements with their superiors 
before taking off. 


This particular idea was an angle 
in labor relations that Morris Bean's 
management thought was unique. It 
proved to be only almost unique, 
though, since an Indiana firm had 
done the same thing, although for a 
different purpose. Nevertheless, 
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newspapers played the idea as big 
news, and it was news that was 
favorably received by the people in 
the area surrounding the Morris 
Bean plant. 


Even more important was the ap- 
proval the idea got from Morris 
Bean employees. It prevented a sag 
in production. It convinced the men 
who were to be laid off that if a 
return-to-work call came they were 
going to try to get back on at Morris 
Bean. And management, now that 
the layoff is done, has the feeling the 
idea may have averted payments for 
unemployment compensation. 

Another part of the unusual lay- 
off policy concerned the company’s 
educational program. Morris Bean 
encourages its workers to take com- 
pany-paid educational courses. Some 
courses are taken at nearby colleges 
and universities; some are taken by 
correspondence. Since they all were 
started under company encourage- 
ment, management decided to com- 
plete payments for tuition, fees and 
books for dismissed workers who 
were part way through their courses. 
What resulted, in other words, is 
that some people who had no con- 
nection with Morris Bean went to 
school on Morris Bean money. 


The rest of the company’s layoff 
policy probably isn’t unusual in in- 
dustry, although it certainly isn’t 
practiced universally. 

The first thing company officials 
decided when the layoff faced them 
was to tell the men it would come 
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within four to six weeks, and that 
no man would be let out with less 
than two weeks’ notice. They also 
told the workers that they could 
take jobs elsewhere before actually 
being laid off and still keep their 
seniority at Morris Bean. They told 
the personnel department to get busy 
on an area job survey so the men 
could be furnished complete infor- 
mation about where and what kind 
of jobs were then available. Person- 
nel also was told to arrange for job 
interviews at other companies. 


HE history of the company is just 
Bevis as unusual as its layoff 
policy. The firm grew out of a re- 
search program conducted more 
than a quarter century ago at Anti- 
och College in Yellow Springs. The 
purpose of the program, which was 
initiated by Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, 
Antioch’s president at that time, 
was to find a better method of mak- 
ing art castings, such as bronze stat- 
uary. Morris Bean was a_ student 
taking part in this program. 

During the next 10 years or so, 
Mr. Bean developed a process of 
producing non-ferrous castings, us- 
ing molds of sand and gypsum, 
which he called the Antioch Pro- 
cess. The first Antioch Process cast- 
ings were made by the associates of 
the old Antioch Foundry. 

The foundry was sold to General 
Motors at the beginning of World 
War II. Mr. Bean headed a group 
which repurchased the physical as- 
sets of the foundry at the end of 
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the war and.a new firm, Morris 
Bean & Co., was incorporated. 

The company built a new plant 
a few miles south of Yellow Springs 
five years ago. Aluminum castings 
are poured in this plant, while duc- 
tile iron castings are poured in a 
smaller plant near Cedarville, Ohio. 

This layoff was the first in the 
company’s experience. There had 
been other reductions in force, but 
they had been handled by normal 
turnover. The layoff was one of 
those regrettable, unavoidable things 
that the company could not 
foresee or forestall. It came because 
the government unexpectedly took 
away a contract from a machine 
manufacturer which Morris Bean 
had been supplying with parts. 

Partly because of this contract, 
the company had undergone a re- 
markable growth and had been oper- 
ating its plant beyond normal ca- 
pacity for months. It had almost 
tripled its work force in less than 
two years. So it turned out that 
only workers with less than nine 
months of experience with the com- 
pany had to be dismissed in order 
to cut back the work force between 
100 and 150 men. The workers were 
told about this when they were told 
about the layoff. 

Some employers might think only 
nine months of work for a company 
provides a rather tenuous basis of 
loyalty from management when lay- 
off time comes. But Bruce Mc- 
Phaden, plant superintendent, told 
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a news conferencé later that these 
men stood as a symbol of the compa- 
ny’s growth. 

“We feel a real responsibility to- 
ward the men who helped make it 
possible,” he told reporters. “We 
just don’t like to throw them out 
after they contributed so much.” 

This sort of attitude is the norm 
at Morris Bean. The company feels 
that its employees not only are en- 
titled to a fair financial return for 
their work but also are entitled to 
be thoroughly informed of all de- 
velopments in the business. And the 
company feels that as company 
profits fluctuate, so should the re- 
turns to employees. 

For instance, on February 1, 1954, 
the company foresaw a good year of 
business. Management promised em- 
ployees then that on February 1, 
1955, they would receive a five cent 
increase in wages. Similarly, on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1955, management foresaw 
another good year and promised that 
another six-cent increase would be- 
come effective on February 1, 1956. 

In addition, the company’s 44- 
hour work week was reduced to 42 
hours this year, and a four-cent in- 
crease was granted to help employees 
make up the difference between 
what they were getting for four 
hours instead of two hours of over- 
time pay. 

During the last fiscal year the 
average gross wage at Morris Bean 
was $2.17 an hour. The average re- 
turn from the company’s profit-shar- 
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ing plan has been about 10 per cent 
of wages. 

The company’s workers are not 
unionized. A recent attempt by the 
CIO to organize them under the 
UAW banner was voted down de- 
cisively during a NLRB election. 

As for communications with em- 
ployees, management gives them a 
financial report each month, along 
with their profit-sharing payments. 
The annual reports to stockholders 
ilso are received by employees, 
many of whom own stock in the 
company, incidentally. 

At least once each year, and some- 
times more often, plant-wide meet- 
ings are conducted to discuss com- 
pany activities and to let employees 
question management people face to 
face. This was the chief way the 
layoff was reported to workers and 
the way they, in turn, got answers to 
their questions about it. 

There are weekly meetings be- 
tween management men and elected 
committees of employees from each 
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department. Management and super- 
visory people also meet weekly. 
Management uses bulletin boards ex- 
tensively and even sends letters to 
employees’ homes occasionally. Let- 
ters were sent during the laying off 
period, for instance, because man- 
agement believed that workers’ fam- 
ilies needed as much information 
about the layoff as the workers them- 
selves. 

How do the results of the layoff 
policy at Morris Bean stack up 
against the efforts that went into 
making it? Mr. McPhaden reported: 

“The results we've gained from 
our layoff policy have been remark- 
able. Tangibly, there were 121 sep- 
arations, of which 101 were actually 
layoffs. Only 7 of those went out 
our door without having another job 
waiting for them. Two of these got 
work quickly. Most of the others 
had good prospects when they left 
and probably have jobs now. 

“If we ever lay off again, it’s the 
program we'll use.” 


Groom: “Now perhaps I'll be permitted to point out a few of your 


defects.” 


Bride: “It won't be necessary, darling. I know them. They kept me from 


getting a better man than you.” 


Suddenly he saw a driverless car rolling slowly down the street. Thinking 
quickly, he ran to the car, jumped in and pulled on the emergency brake 
with a jerk. As he got out, feeling proud, a man walked up. 

“Well,” said the hero, “I stopped it.” 


“Yeah, I know, I was pushing it.” 
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*b by Charles Collins 
Zot OMETHING has happened and con- 
ers S tinues to happen in Chicago that 
eft deserves to be called a renaissance. 
It is a widespread, prolonged out- 
the break of creative energy and skill 
devoted to the remaking of the me- \ 
tropolis. Its goal, toward which great 
strides have been made during the 
_ last two years, is the conquest of 
Chicago's modern problems in trans- 
wit portation, housing, and public wel- 
fare. 
The swift post-war expansion of 
Chicago's manifold and gigantic ac- 
iat tivities in commerce and industry 
if has established the background for a 
: mighty era of change and renewal. 
From the lake shore to the western 
Condensed from an article in the Chicago Tribune Magazine, September, 1955 
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suburbs, among the skyscrapers, fac- 
tory districts, railroad yards, and 
slums; along the motor routes to the 
distant airports, and especially around 
the skirts of the congested Loop, 
many jobs of work in progress with 
monstrous tools bear witness to the 
fact that a major event in Chicago's 
history is taking shape. Carl Sand- 
burg’s “City of the Big Shoulders” is 
having a jamboree of demolishing, 
excavating, cement mixing, and rivet 
hammering. 

Although fairly recent as a city- 
wide phenomenon, visible and audi- 
ble to every citizen, this renaissance 
of the 1950s is no surprise to the 
native born. 

It stems from the inspiring leader- 
ship of Daniel H. Burnham, master 
architect, whose plan for Chicago's 
future was issued in 1909, and of 
Charles H. Wacker, capitalist, phi- 
lanthropist, and dedicated citizen. 
Communication of the Burnham 
gospel became required reading in 
the Chicago public schools. 

Sandburg wrote his much-quoted 
poem about the city in 1916. A pas- 
sage from it fits the present scene. 
Here is a tall, bold slugger set vivid 
against the soft little cities.... 
Bareheaded, shoveling, wrecking, 
planning, building, breaking, rebuild- 
ing. 

In that poem, Sandburg chanted a 
list of Chicago's titles of honor like 
a court herald talking slang: 

“Hog Butcher, Toolmaker, Stacker 
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of Wheat, Player with Railroads, and 
Freight Handler to the Nation.” 

Since that proclamation of cham- 
pionships for Chicago, many others 
have been acquired. This city is now 
national leader, and occasionally 
world's champion, in steel, candy, 
packaging and container design and 
manufacture, metal-working machin- 
ery, general industrial equipment, 
and electronics. 

Hence there came, during the last 
10 years, a flooding through the city 
gates of factory workers, trained or 
raw, founding new families, seeking 
new homes, buying new houses with 
their fat wages, or herding into rack- 
rent tenements if their ability to earn 
was low. 

They have caused new problems, 
ranging from an acute housing short- 
age to rapid obsolescence in shelters 
in the already decaying slums. They 
also have altered the old ideal of 
manual toilers: “Two chickens in 
the pot on Sundays.” The new 
version of this saying is: “Two cars 
in the garage of a new tri-level 
house.” 


RANSPORTATION, the essential 

factor in metropolitan evolution, 
is the primary field in which the 
Chicago renaissance is finding dy- 
namic expression. 

On Michigan avenue, between the 
Public Library and the Art Institute, 
cars in the center lanes for traffic 
north and south often are veering 
inward and rolling easily down in- 
clines into tunnel portals. They dis- 
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“Just how do you mean that—’She sure sticks to her knitting’?” 
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appear from sight to find parking 
space under a great stretch of lawn 
east of the drive—an area which 
only two years ago resembled an 
open-pit digging for a brick-making 
industry. 

The subterranean Grant Park gar- 
age is brightly but softly lighted, 
clean as a laboratory for miracle 
drugs, and white as an Alpine winter 
landscape. It is surprisingly quiet, and 
its windless air is untainted by the 
characteristic fumes of an automobile 
era. Except for its slumbering cars, its 
general appearance suggests a vast 
assembly hall for space men coloniz- 
ing the moon as described by science- 
fiction authors. 

A few blocks farther south on 
Michigan avenue, an_ exploring 
stranger, if briefed for a tour of 
discovéry, will come to the taproot 
or main stem of Chicago's traffic 
reformation. This is Congress street, 
which will become an expressway 
eight lanes wide, stretching into the 
western suburbs. In conception, the 
project is about 50 years old. At 
present, after its last 10 years of 
razing the surface of its course and 
gouging into the primordial clay 
beneath, it is a prodigious furrow 
14 to 15 feet deep, 200 to 250 feet 
wide, and seven miles long, crossed at 
frequent intervals with bridges. 

To civil engineers the work is now 
fairly well advanced toward comple- 
tion, but to the layman it looks like 
a rough version of a cyclopean dry 
canal on the planet Mars. 
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A glance eastward toward the riv- 
ers mouth will often discover a 
symbol of transportation by water— 
a ship of graceful design, quite unlike 
the clumsy cargo carriers of the Great 
Lakes. She may have cruised here 
from Norway, Sweden, Holland, Ger- 
many, France, or England. 

There are now 74 vessels under 
various flags and ownerships, de- 
signed for lake, canal, and ocean 
voyages, which enter the port of 
Chicago. When the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway project is com- 
pleted, it is believed that almost 
1,000 foreign ships will dock in 
Chicago every year. Therefore, harbor 
facilities in the Calumet region and 
at the mouth of the Chicago river 
must be improved. The Sag canal, 
connecting the Calumet river with 
the Sanitary canal, must be widened 
for cargo carriers that seek trade at 
other ports in the Mississippi valley. 

Plans for such waterfront improve- 
ments are now on the drafting boards. 

Building, demolition, and rebuild- 
ing form a phase of Chicago's ren- 
aissance more conspicuous to the 
citizenry at large than its improve- 
ments in transportation. 

The Prudential building on Ran- 
dolph street over the Illinois Central 
railroad tracks—a focal point in the 
lakefront silhouette—is a new but 
already familiar landmark. 

This dominating structure has been 
studied from its naked skeleton to its 
full dressing by millions of Chicago's 
inhabitants and visitors. To thumb- 
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nail its tourist appeal: It cost $40,- 
000,000 and is the highest skyscraper 
built in the United States since 1940. 

Four miles southward, this insur- 
ance company investment is rivaled 
by another—the housing project 
called Lake Meadows, which repre- 
sents the New York Life's faith in 
Chicago's future. Although a venture 
for income production, it was 
planned with full recognition of 
philanthropic requirements for mass 
housing. It extends over 101 acres, 
cleared of old dwellings. In size and 
conveniences it surpasses any other 
area of sociological housing in 
Chicago. 

When completed, Lake Meadows 
will contain 2,000 moderate rental 
apartments for single family occu- 
pation. Before the area was cleared, 
its rundown houses sheltered 3,580 
families. These had to seek rooms 
elsewhere, and thus the general hous- 
ing problem became more acute. 

Such aftermaths of worthy im- 
provements in housing have brought 
about a new trend in the civic re- 
building program. It is called “urban 
renewal.” It advocates piecemeal 
rather than wholesale demolition, and 
stimulation of repairs in old houses 
that are obsolete only in their facil- 
ities. This point of view now prevails 
all over Chicago. 

On May 10, 1955, there was a 
neighborhood rally by night in the 
University of Chicago district to cele- 
brate Demolition Day, nicknamed 
D-day. The scene was the lawn of an 


old dwelling at 5456 Blackstone ave- 
nue, which had been marked as the 
first job of wrecking in the Hyde 
Park-Kenwood renewal project. 
That night there was also a torch- 
light procession through the district 
to mark the third anniversary of the 
South East Chicago Commission, 
formed to combat the spreading of 
slum conditions over a residential and 
educational area which was Chicago's 
best zone of gracious living and 
general culture before World War I. 


The Hyde Park-Kenwood renewal 
project, by arrangement with the 
Chicago Land Clearance Commission, 
will remove pockets of active blight 
and rebuild over large areas close 
to the university, which has been 
harrassed by assaults, holdups, and 
other crimes committed near its 
campus. The new buildings will in- 
clude row houses, maisonettes, ele- 
vator apartments, and a shopping 
center. Federal aid will be given 
through the housing and home fi- 
nance agency. A grant of $6,500,000 
came after a committee of business 
leaders, led by Clarence Randall, a 
trustee of the university and chair- 
man of Inland Steel, visited Wash- 
ington and had a conference with 
President Eisenhower. 

Urban renewal activities by neigh- 
borhood commissions are widespread 
in Chicago. There are now 36 com- 
munity groups whose work is finan- 
cially supported by men with busi- 
ness interests in the areas. 

Across the Congress expressway 
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embankment at Ogden avenue one 
can see some of the older buildings 
of the West Side Medical Center. For 
many years it has been great in size 
and reputation. Today it is the great- 
est in the world. Since 1952, inside 
its 305 acres, it has been building 
new hospitals, medical schools, nurs- 
es’ homes, and clinics. Its program 
of expansion is only half finished. 
The total cost will be $45,000,000. 

On the South Side, immediately 
north of Lake Meadows, Michael 
Reese hospital is expanding into a 
large medical center with a $37,000,- 
000 project and a time limit of 20 
years. 

Fifteen years ago, the secretary of 
1e American Medical association 
was asked to name the greatest med- 
r in the world. He promptly 
said, “Vienna.” In June, 1955, the 
thority was asked the same 


question by the same club-fellow, 


and he promptly said, “Chicago.” 
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The Illinois Institute of Technolo- 
gy, which has the nation’s largest 
enrollment of engineering students, 
is freeing itself from its slum en- 
vironment with a redevelopment 
fund of $45,000,000. It has cleared 
22 acres of deteriorated dwellings 
and built 17 new structures for its 
various schools. Twenty others were 
to be completed or under construc- 
tion by the end of 1955. 

Last June the University of Chi- 
cago announced the opening of a 
campaign to establish a $32,700,000 
fund for the expansion of its facili- 
ties for teaching. A few days later 
Northwestern University fixed a 
more ambitious goal for its 
future: More buildings, 


much 
immediate 
scholarship grants, research labora- 
tories and clinics to cost $138,500, 
000 during the next 20 years 

Verily, the planners of Chicago 
are on the march like the | 
Julius Caesar. 
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Reprinted from Changing Times, the 


OU CAN live longer than you 
think you can. The statisticians 
may predict a life span of 60 or 65 
The doctors may set 
a time limit on you. You yourself 
may in the back of your mind fix the 


date at which the life insurance com- 


years for you 


panies probably will have to pay off 
But you can fool them all, 
How? Simply 


by wanting to live and by having a 


on you. 
ncluding yourself. 
good time while you do it. 

This may sound pretty foolish unti! 
you stop to think of the people you 
know who have cheated the doctors 
out of extra years. Almost everyone 
has known someone who, given a year 
or two to live, stubbornly lived on— 
happy, productive and remarkably 
healthy. How do such people do it 
when all the scientific odds are 
against them? 

It has been only recently that men 
of science have recognized what many 
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people have long known: the will to 
live can override all but the final 
death sentence. 

Doctors have come to acknowledge 
that emotional upsets can make you 
sick, and conversely, emotional health 
can keep you well, or at least help 
your body combat illness successfully. 

The late Dr. Martin Gumpert, 
writer on problems of aging, at- 
tempted to find out what made people 
who live long different. He devel- 
oped a test, which he named the 

survival quotient.” Admittedly, such 
a measurement cannot be fully ac- 
curate, but it can be a guide-post 
to your own chances for a long life. 

But before you try Dr. Gumpert’s 
yardstick on yourself, you need to 
understand what emotions have to 
do with health and how happiness, 
cheerfulness, fun and love can help 
you into a comfortable old age. 

Naturally, not all illnesses have an 
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emotional backdrop, but a good many 
of them do. Also, there are functional 
failures even though there is no or- 
ganic cause. Some people come down 
with the “bugs” that float around, 
whereas others equally exposed es- 
cape. And some people survive ill- 
nesses that kill others. 

Differences in constitutional 
strength cannot provide the whole 
answer, and many students of the 
problem have come to the conclu- 
sion that at least 50 per cent of the 
persons who parade through doctors’ 
offices suffer from illnesses caused by 
unpleasant emotions. Others esti- 
mate that two thirds of doctors’ pa- 
tients complain of chronic fatigue, 
the kind of tiredness that saps all the 
fun out of life. 

If unhappiness is truly the number 
one cause of ill health, as so many 
doctors are beginning to feel, then 
we need to know what unhappy emo- 
tions do to mess up the body’s func- 
tions. 

There are three distinct parts in 
the nervous system. The central 
nervous system we are aware of. It 
tells us to eat when hungry, to cover 
ourselves when cold, to walk and to 
talk. The peripheral nervous system 
directs the work of the sense organs. 

The one concerned with emotions 
is the autonomic nervous system. It 
reacts to our feelings without volition 
on our part. It is involved in a 
whole host of internal activities— 
the beating of the heart, the digestion 
of food, the contraction of blood 
vessels and many more. 
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This system has two divisions. The 
parasympathetic system acts during 
times of peace and serenity to pre- 
pare food, store sugar, contract blood 
vessels, and so on. The sympathetic 
system deals with emergencies. In 
conditions of fear or stress, it raises 
the blood pressure, pours fuel into 
muscles, stimulates the glands to 
send hormones into the blood stream. 
In other words, the sympathetic ner- 
vous system prepares the body for 
war—for flight or for fight. 

If emotions are healthy, the stimu- 
lation of the various parts of the 
body is neither too extreme nor too 
weak, and we have what the doctors 
call optimal stimulation. Then we 
feel good. 

But overstimulation caused by 
stress produces an unpleasant sensa- 
tion and an upset in the hormone 
production, which can result in a 
wide variety of illnesses. 

The stress may come from infec- 
tion, Over-exertion, starvation, expo- 
sure to heat or cold and many other 
factors. But the most severe stress 
comes from emotions, and it acts in 
exactly the same way as the physical 
stresses. 

If unpleasant emotions are so bad 
for your health, cheerful emotions are 
your first line of defense against ill- 
ness. If you can live in tranquility 
much of the time and make adjust- 
ments to the inevitable bad times, 
you are preserving life by not short- 
ening it. 

Just how well are you preserving 
your life? Maybe you chug along 
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from day to day, somehow muddling 
through the business of living, and 
consider that you are doing all right. 
Happiness? That is something for 
the far-off tomorrow, perhaps, or for 
other people—those lucky folks who 
don't have all the problems you have. 

Is that you? Or are you the hap- 
pier sort, the sort who expects to 
get most of the things he wants out 
of life and therefore gets them? 

Dr. Gumpert, who first wrote about 
his survival quotient in The New 
York Times last year, found five basic 
attitudes that are inherent in people 
who live longest. How do you stack 
up on these counts? 

Are you eager to continue living? 

Don’t be silly, you think; everyone 
wants to live. You can’t be too sure 
about that. Every doctor knows that 
although the. will to live is a strong 
instinct, behind it are two even 
stronger instincts: the destructive and 
the creative. In people who really 
want to continue living, the creative 
instinct is the stronger most of the 
time. 

The destructive instinct gains the 
upper hand only temporarily when 
conflicts produce dissatisfaction with 
lile. But it can become a fixed atti- 
tude, and as such it is the greatest 
deterrent to the curing of an illness. 

Dr. Karl Menninger, the eminent 
psychiatrist, has said, “In the end 
each man kills himself in his own 
selected way, fast or slow, soon or 
late.” 

The most important sign that a 
person wishes to put off his own 


death is an attitude of intelligent 
optimism—a knowledge that though 
life is hard, it can be faced and may 
be beaten. The worst blow to the 
survival instinct is plain and simple 
boredom—the drip, drip, drip, drip 
of monotony. 

The hospital patient’s chart may 
show that death is approaching, but 
it he greets the nurse each morning 
with the prediction that he will be 
out soon, he may be a good bet to 
fool the chart. The one who lets 
down the strands of life and sinks 
gratefully into the escape of illness 
may very well succeed in killing him- 
self despite all science can do. 

How well do you manage yourself? 
Self-management in the psychological 
sense means having a reasonable, 
satisfying goal in life and realizing 
for the most part one’s potential capa- 
bilities. 

Everybody has a goal, even though 
it is an unconscious one. But if it is 
to give him something to live for, 
it cannot be a false goal set by the 
world’s measure. It must comprise 
his own idea of what is worth living 
for. It must be something he in- 
wardly and utterly believes in. 

The danger of a goal is that too 
many people set impossible ones. If 
yours is only an illusion based on a 
glorified version of your own com- 
petence and subject to inevitable de- 
feat, your goal will not extend your 
life but shorten it. 

The problem is to keep aware of 
your capacities and work and live 
up to your full capabilities. The 
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conscious, reasoning mind must do 
this by developing potentialities and 
using energy wisely on worthwhile 
things. 

Do you panic under stress? Stress 
means illness, disappointment, anger, 
fear, grief, worry—all the unpleasant 
situations of life. 

Is your response one of panic, or 
overwhelming fatigue, or an almost 
automatic acceptance of defeat? 

Or do you put your mind and 
energies to solving the problem, 
adapting to the change for the worse 
and recalculating your abilities? 

An example of the latter attitude 
at work is the sick man or woman 
who gets help from a doctor instead 
of escaping possible bad news by 
avoiding an examination. Such ac- 
tion connotes hope, not despair. 

Likewise, the bereaved person who 
remembers his past happiness rather 
than his present loss, and faces his 
loneliness with courage, will not lose 
his incentive to live. 

Stressful situations require a high 
degree of adaptability. Everyone 
must roll with the punches, particu- 
larly in these four most difficult 
periods of life: 

Adolescence, when new feelings, 
new knowledge and new problems 
crowd in so rapidly. 

The beginning of the work period, 
when the first real grasp of competi- 
tive life can temporarily floor the 
unprepared. 

The middle thirties, when people 
are prone to realize suddenly that 
half their life is gone and to worry 
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about how to spend the rest. 

The middle and late forties, when 
success should have been virtually 
achieved and in so many cases hasn't 
been. 

Get through those periods, the 
psychologists say, and old age will 
take care of itself. 

Do you like yourself and most 
other people? In this question is in- 
volved your whole mode of behavior 
toward your environment. Your an- 
swer to it, perhaps more than to any 
of the others, implies your maturity 
or lack of it. 

No one is completely mature, but 
the child in each of us can be made 
to behave with a certain degree of 
responsibility. 

That means holding down the 
hostile aggression within us and re- 
membering that only the strong can 
be gentle. It means, too, being will- 
ing to be loved and to love in return, 
to be more ready to give than to 
receive. 

Dr. Gumpert suggested that doc- 
tors wishing to find the survival 
quotient of their patients should find 
out the answers to these questions. 
Try them out on yourself. 

Are you eager to communicate not 
only with your central love figure, 
your wife or husband, but also with 
others not quite so close? Or are you 
isolated from most people, secretive 
and suspicious? 

Are you prejudiced or tolerant? 

Do you have a sense of humor? 

Are you stingy and grasping of 
material things? Or are you generous 
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and willing to pay full price for the 
things you want? : 

Do you feel caged or free, depend- 
ent or independent? 

Do you willingly carry out the 
reasonable duties and responsibilities 
that confront you? 

The answers to these questions will 
tell you how well you face the busi- 
ness of living in a crowded world. 
Many unfavorable answers mean that 
you are uncomfortably aware of being 
constantly battered by the irritations 
of living near other human beings. 
You are always under stress because 
you cannot adjust to the fact that 
you aren't the only person in the 
world. 

Such failures show up, of course, 
most prominently in family life, and 
it has been said that the breakdown 
of that phase of living is the most 
important cause of emotionally in- 
duced illness. Dr. John A. Schindler, 
in his recent book, How to Live 365 
Days a Year (Prentice-Hall, New 
York, N.Y.; price $3.95), says that 
the atmospheres in the home that 
produce stress are these: gloom, pes- 
simism and the kill-joy attitude; the 
cold war of constant criticism; the 
hot war of active dislike; selfish ego- 
ism that breeds loneliness; ever-pres- 
ent complaints; fear and anxiety; and, 
finally, in-law domination. 

How do you face the future? Hopes 
and dreams make up creative forces 
that keep us alive and keep us living. 


They are well worth cultivating be- 
cause people tend to achieve what 
they hope to achieve and to get what 
they dream of obtaining. Even though 
a current dream is eventually aban- 
doned as impractical, all dreams are 
worth dreaming—they are of the stuff 
that keeps us young. 

But just as hope is creative, fear 
of some vague misfortune in the fu- 
ture tears down our bodies and our 
minds. Man need not face present 
danger to feel real fear. He can hold 
a destructive fear to his bosom with 
only vague uneasiness, worry, tension, 
and pressure as the outward manifes- 
tations. 

To face the future in the healthiest 
possible way, you must first of all be- 
lieve you have a future and then look 
forward to it without fear. 

Some signs that you do believe in 
the future may be your interest in 
children, your intellectual curiosity, 
and your willingness to grapple with 
abstract problems. 

Have you done something new in 
recent years? Have you or do you 
plan to acquire a new skill, pursue 
a new hobby, expand your knowledge 
into a new field? 


These things denote a belief in 
the future and a liking for what may 
be beyond the present. Even the 
fact that you enjoy the creature com- 
forts, such as eating, sleeping and 
playing, is a sign of your hopefulness. 





The second part of this article, entitled “Eight Ways To Raise Your Survival Quotient,” 


will appear in the next issue of MANAGE. 
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“When I say ‘Drop what you're doing, Walsh,’ please remember 
it’s merely a figure of speech.” 
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Are You Well Informed? 








Og an Opportunity to find out how much you know about current 


management topics. Write your answers in below each question and 


then turn to page 40 and see how well you did. 


1. How many union members are there in the US., according to the latest 
estimates? 


5 


a 
9. 


4. 


_____ 8 _- million ___18 million 


___12 million _____20 million 


Which has the largest membership, CIO or AFL? —_ 





What big news did the Ford Foundation make recently in the financial 


world?__ = 7 











Match up the items in the column at the left with the explanations in 


the column at the right. 


3. 


a. The Man In The Grey Flannel Suit —— _A book, which later be- 
came a movie, dealing 
with the attempts of 
several businessmen to 
obtain the presidency 
of a company. 


b. Executive Suite __A Broadway play about 
the garment industry. 

c. Pajama Game ____A novel about an am- 
bitious young junior 
executive. 


Who won the NAF’s “Management Team of the Year Award” for 1955? 





4 Suepenvetots Guide to Intelligent Labor Relatiors 


if 


SB geome tell you not to take your 
worries home. But suppose they 
follow you there? 

This happened to a foreman work- 
ing for a St. Louis electrical manu- 
facturer. His worry was an extremely 
angry employee, who appeared at 
his door one evening last winter. 
And at the conclusion of a heated 
two-way exchange of highly inflam- 
mable dialogue the worker remarked, 
“I am going to collect the days I lost. 
I'm‘going to take it out of your hide.” 

Here is how it happened. The 
employee—call him William John- 
son—left his job early and went to 
the locker room for wash-up. That's 
where the trouble began. A foreman 
discovered Johnson and another 
worker getting themselves ship-shape 
for a fast punch-out on the sprint 
for home. 

The foreman was not Johnson's 
boss. But he was a member of man- 
agement. And he had a managerial 
responsibility. It was up to him to 
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SS 
Se WS n s 


by James M. Black 


see that his company got a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s pay. So he re- 
ported the incident to Johnson's im- 
mediate supervisor. 

After the episode in the locker- 
room William Johnson wasn’t a hap- 
py man. Maybe he slow-burned 
through the night. Maybe he thought 
he had gotten a rough shuffle. At any 
rate the next day he decided to take 
matters into his own hands. He went 
to see the foreman at his home. On 
his own time, but on the foreman’s 
property, he reopened the argument. 
For though there was considerable 
conflicting testimony in the subse- 
quent arbitration hearing, on one 
point there was no disagreement. 
William Johnson went to the fore- 
man’s house to continue an argument 
that had begun in the plant. The 
foreman said so. His wife confirmed 

Johnson admitted it. Moreover, 
in the hearing it was brought out 
that he had made the trip against 
the advice of a friend and co-worker 
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from whom he had obtained the important. It could happen to you. 
foreman’s address. When the supervisor returned to 

This raises a very serious labor re- the plant following the abrupt in- 
lations question. Has an employee  trusion of his home, he reported the 
the right to invade the privacy of a affair. He claimed that not only was 
foreman’s home to argue over any Johnson uninvited and unwanted, 
matter that involves the employee- but that the angry employee had 
employer relationship? threatened him with bodily harm. 

Remember, the company had a Johnson was called in. He denied 
signed contract with a labor union. the entire story. In fact, he said he 
That agreement contained provisions had never been to the foreman’s 
for the adjustment of worker com- house at all. The company backed its 
plaints. The foreman, as part of man- man. Johnson was suspended pend- 
agement, is its representative at the ing discharge. A few days later, after 

lay's first step of the grievance procedure. another hearing in the office of the 
- And the grievance procedure specif- personnel director, Johnson was ter- 

‘m- ically states how arguments between minated. 
the company and employees are to At this point the union entered the 

leon. be handled. What would you have scene. A formal grievance was filed. 

1ap- done? How would you have acted The case went through the several 
nal in a similar situation? steps of the dispute procedure until 
ight Let’s see what happened to John- it ended in arbitration. There was one 
any son and the foreman. It’s extremely interesting sidelight. Shortly before 
take ee a ] 
vent | 
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it was decided to submit the argu- 
ment to an impartial outsider, the 
union discovered that Johnson lied 
when he claimed he had not been 
at the foreman’s home. But the die 
was cast. The union went ahead. The 
arbitrator found no evidence of bad 
faith on the union's part for pressing 
the matter. Nor did the company 
claim there was. 

Johnson’s side of the story boiled 
down to this. He said that he had 
simply gone to the supervisor’s house 
to talk to him, and ask him not to 
turn in the report of the locker-room 
incident. He pictured himself as a 
reasonable and temperate man, cer- 
tainly not a person looking for a 
fight. He denied emphatically he had 
in any way indicated by word or 
manner that he planned to right his 
wrong by a physical attack on the 
person of the foreman. That is, until 
the supervisor remarked that he was 
going to get a professional boxer to 
give Johnson a good going over. 
This caused him to lose his temper. 
And, he admitted, then he may have 
said a few words not necessarily 
aimed at getting himself elected 
chairman of a brotherhood meeting. 


The union, as Johnson's represent- 
ative, supported his story by arguing 
that the foreman was not a popular 
man, and that he was disliked by 
many of the company’s employees. 
It attempted to justify Johnson's 
actions by claiming that the circum- 
stances were unusual. The union also 
pointed out that Johnson was much 
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provoked by the hostile and unyield- 
ing attitude of the supervisor. 

Then the foreman took the stand 
If you had listened to his case you 
would hardly have realized that both 
men were discussing the same event. 
His testimony varied widely from 
Johnson's. The supervisor said it 
happened like this: 

Johnson appeared at the door. Im- 
mediately he began to argue, berate 
and threaten bodily harm. There 
was no way to cool him off. He was 
loud and angry. The foreman’s wife, 
who must have overheard the inter- 
view, also testified. Her story, at 
least partially, confirmed her hus- 
band’s. 

After the arbitrator heard the tes- 
timony, he reviewed the facts. Then 
he gave his opinion. This is how he 
reasoned. 

William Johnson was at the su- 
pervisor’s home. There was no argu- 
ment about that. He was not invited 
there. In fact, he was not wanted. 
Now suppose the foreman was as 
unpopular with other employees as 
Johnson and the union claimed? 
What bearing did that have on this 
particular case? Certainly it did not 
justify Johnson's action. 

Furthermore, reasoned the arbi- 
trator, if Johnson made his unex- 
pected call simply to talk things over 
in a reasonable and friendly manner, 
still he would have been wrong. 
Johnson should have realized that 
such a meeting could not help but 
result in serious consequences. Even 
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his co-worker had advised him not to 
go. So the arbitrator concluded that 
what happened during the interview, 
and who said what to whom, was 
not the real heart of the matter. 

There is, the arbitrator pointed 
out, a regular procedure for the set- 
tlement of grievances. Johnson knew 
about that procedure. In fact, he had 
used it on at least one other occasion. 
So he could not plead ignorance. 
When he had a complaint he should 
have taken it to the union. 

Moreover, the arbitrator observed, 
Johnson placed the union represent- 
ative in an extremely embarrassing 
position when he denied he went to 
the foreman’s home. This call, he 
continued, was completely unjusti- 
fied. No company can tolerate the 
harassment of its supervisory em- 
ployees by visits from workers in 
connection with reprimands or other 
disciplinary action, whether initiated 
by supervisory employees or not. No 
union should be placed in the un- 
tenable position of having to defend 
such an action. 

The penalty that Johnson received, 
said the arbitrator, was a severe one. 
He was fired. But his offense was 
even more serious. So he deserved to 
be dismissed. Finally, said the arbi- 
trator, to rule otherwise would, in 
effect, serve as an inducement for 
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future incidents of this nature, with 
the obvious serious consequences to 
labor and to management. 

The wisdom of this decision is im- 
mediately apparent. A man’s home 
is his castle. Arguments with em- 
ployees over things they do or don’t 
do at the shop should never be settled 
at home. The plant is the place to 
adjust grievances. 

What the foreman said to Johnson, 
or what Johnson said to the foreman, 
can never be known accurately. Even 
a day later both men were probably 
not too sure of their remarks. Cer- 
tainly they were human. So they 
probably gave themselves heavy ben- 
efit of any doubts in their favor. 

Naturally the supervisor couldn’t 
have stopped Johnson from coming 
to his house. He didn’t expect the 
call. But perhaps he too made a 
mistake. Perhaps he let himself be- 
come involved in an argument be- 
cause he lost his temper. Sure, he 
had the right to get mad. Anybody 
would. But this case points out a 
moral to management. Talk shop at 
the shop. 

You are a supervisor, and the ar- 
bitrator’s decision in the “Case of the 
Angry Caller” puts a protecting wall 
around your home. Should you be 
faced with the same situation, you'll 
act on fact. 











This case is based on an arbitration hearing described in the Labor Relations 
Reporter, June 15, 1955. Emerson Electric Manufacturing Co. and International || 
Union of Electrical Radio and Machine Workers, Local 1102 (CIO). Arbitra- || 


tor: Harry G. Erbs. 
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| STRICTLY BUSINESS 


by McFeatters 
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“And now, the agenda for the evening... 
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The Walls Have Ears 


And Sometimes Worse 


By Dick Ashbaugh 


S A CHARTER member of the 
A National Flap-Eared Association 
(a non-profit organization), I am 
obligated by our constitution to 
snoop on conversations. I do this 
in elevators, busses, restaurants, pub- 
lic houses, building lobbies, sub- 
marines, or wherever I happen to be. 

By constant application to duty I 
encounter some of the dullest con- 
versations on record. Once in 
awhile, however, snooping pays off. 

As a rule I try not to listen in on 
the conversations of ladies. This is 
due to an exaggerated sense of honor 
with which I have been afflicted 
since youth. It is also due to the 
fact that I have yet to snoop on a 
conversation between two ladies that 
didn’t induce a monumental desire to 
yawn, or eventually, a condition 
similar to rigor mortis. That, of 
course, is exactly what I deserve for 
snooping in the first place. 

The conversations between ladies 
generally involve the efficiency of 
a certain shampoo. I have yet to 
dig a conversation that didn’t get 
around to shampoo and hairdos. A 
fantastic amount of the life span 
alloted to the average female (is 
there any other kind?) goes into 
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the care of the coiffure. The basic 
operation as I understand it is the 
washing of the hair. This involves 
shampoo. Or soap. Or something. 
It is a sort of glom that comes in a 
bottle, a tube, or a jar. If you are 
a man around the house and your 
wife or daughter disappears into the 
bathroom with this tube, jar, or 
bottle, then is the ideal time for 
taking that trip to the Kenya Colony 
you have long planned. They may 
not reappear for days. When they 
emerge they will be cross and irrit- 
able and their heads will be swathed 
in a meringue of towel spiraling 
upward for at least two feet. Any 
flippant question such as “Are you 
raising larks under there?” will bring 
only a deadly silence. This is a 
grim period in a woman’s life and 
you'd be better off to get out your 
stamp collection and browse over the 
British Colonials. 

The choice of a proper shampoo 
has been known to split asunder 
bridge clubs, P.T.A. groups, and 
Den Mothers. A typical greeting 
among the girls seems to be, “My 
dear, your hair looks lovely. What 
do you use?” At this point the in- 
quisitor is all teeth and smiles. 
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“Why,” says the victim, dimpling He looked at me oddly. “Cut the 
all over, “I never use anything but cards, Jack,” he said. 


Paradise Sparkle. It leaves my hair I sliced the deck. “Your hair, old 
so soft, so free from husbands and boy,” I said. “It looks so easy to 
sO easy to manage.” manage. What do you use?” 


At that reply the inquisitor's lip He looked at his hand and gave 
curls. “That sludge,” she says. “It's a cryptic grunt. “Sand, Mac,” he 
a wonder you aren’t bald.” At that said. “I rub a little sand in and then 
point the girls retire to opposite sides rub it out. Who dealt this mess?” 
of the room and don’t speak to each This concluded the research be- 
other until the gelatin with Bing cause the so-and-so was bluffing. He 
cherries is served. Then they merely had aces back-to-back and won the 
nod. pot going away. 

Men aren’t bothered by that sort Despite the cries of pain that 
of thing. I know because the other arise here and there, America is a 
day I asked several men. Fellows I happy, healthy and intelligent na- 
knew, of course. I'm in no mood tion. Our women are the sleekest, 
to collect a black eye or a fat lip by warmest, sharpest, best garbed, finest 
asking silly questions of people I mothers, and the neatest females in 
don’t know. history. 

“What,” I asked a friend the If they could only do something 
other night, “do you use to shampoo about this &%?ttt§X hairdo prob- 
your hair?” lem. 


Foreman: “How is it that you're carrying only four bricks, when all the 
other men are carrying eight?” 

New Helper: “I guess it’s because they're too lazy to make two trips like 
I do.” 


Here are the answers to “Are You Well Informed?” on page 33. If 
you have answered all the questions correctly you are keeping yourself 
well informed. 

1. 18 million. 

2. AFL 

3. Announced that the foundation would sell its Ford Motor Co. stock to 

the public. 

4. b, c, a. 

5. Formica Management Club, The Formica Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The B-Game 


by E. M. Marshall 


See how good a detective you are at tracing these clues to the proper 
words. Each correct answer entitles‘you to 10 points. A perfect score is 100. 


A passing score is 80. Below that you've failed. 


Here’s how you work it: 


Add B to a word meaning sick and get a statement of indebtedness. 


Answer: ill, bill, Now try it yourself. 


1—Add B to a word meaning much and get an ink mark: 








2—-Add B to a sailor's assent and get a body of water: 





3—Add B to a word meaning aged and get courageous: 





4—Add B to a word describing a method of propelling a 





boat and get part of a human head: 


5—Add B to a word meaning devour and get 
heart action: 





6—Add B to a number and get part of a skeleton: 





7—Add B to a word meaning metal and get to drill: 





8—Add B to a part of the head and get a wild animal: 





9—Add B to a word meaning the edge and get to swerve: 





10—Add B to a part of a house and get a gong: 





For the correct answers turn to page 57 
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By William M. Freeman 


EPORT FROM FLORIDA: This is no longer a one-industry state. The 
apne principle of diversification that is responsible for the wave of 
mergers in industry—if one part of a company is losing, another part will 
carry the load—is being applied at the state level. 

Not very long ago this warm and pleasant part of the country had only 
the warmth business, the pleasure traffic and the sun-seekers from up north 
The state kept only partly busy. That was how Florida lived—then. Now 
things are different. Florida is using— 


A DIFFERENT APPEAL 


—to attract business and industry, and succeeding. The lure of the 
natural attractions coupled with standard business inducements such as 
hospitable tax rates, power, labor supply and the like, is strong for the 
business man who dislikes playing golf in the snow and prefers swimming 
all year ‘round. Labor, too, is cheaper when overcoats and furs are not 
fecessary, when a heated house is a rarity and where in the words of the 


song— 


[THE LIVING IS EASIER 


-for all who care to visit. Charles Silvers is one of the practitioners 


of the business life in Florida. At 38; a refrigeration man from New York 
he retired to Florida. But he didn't stay retired. He formed the Adams 
Engineering Co. and began manufacturing the jalousie, the louvre-type 
window made of glass and aluminum that is becoming increasingly popular 

His company started a six-man operation in Miami in 1949. Now there are 
some 600 workers there and in New Jersey. With volume at an annual 


level of $5,000,000, Mr. Silvers’ “retirement” company is probably the 
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biggest manufacturer of jalousies in the country. Mr. Silvers’ experience in 
retirement is by no means uncommon. Even— 


THE BANKER IS HUMAN 


—in Florida. The popular fiction that all bankers are cold-hearted 
monsters is Obviously untrue, because if bankers refused every loan and 
foreclosed every mortgage, they would make no money. They'd be in the 
real estate business. The Miami Beach Federal Savings and Loan Association 
is completing a multi-million dollar new structure, and it wanted to maintain 
its place, keep the customers happy and attract new depositors and 
borrowers. 

So Baron de Hirsch Meyer (everyone calls him “the Baron”) put up a 
public information booth to supplement the sidewalk superintendents’ bar- 
ricade. Three attractive young women, chosen from the bank’s personnel, 
were assigned to answer questions, which ranged all the way from “What 
have you done with my bank?” through “Will you watch this pail of fish 
for an hour?” to “What are you doing for dinner tonight?” 

The Baron is so pleased with the reception the air-conditioned, glassed-in 
booth has received that he plans to keep it going permanently. Another type 
of industry the state offers is that of 


LIVING QUARTERS 


—that make sense in an age that doesn't. Florida's climate lends itself 
admirably to handsome modern construction, and Morris Lapidus, a dis- 
tinguished young architect whose name is beginning to be heard throughout 
the country and abroad, is a leader of the trend. 

When Frank Lloyd Wright, a leader in this field, called a Miami Beach 
hotel designed by Mr. Lapidus “an anthill,” the architect replied pleasantly: 

“For ants an anthill is the best place to live. It is functional, comfortable, 
convenient. Isn't that just what you want in a horel?” 

Mr. Lapidus’ hotel cost $12,000,000, and it is worth every bit of it. 
[he state also is 
EXPORTING 

its products. A concern named Weisner of Miami, Inc., is manufacturing 
co-ordinated sets of jewelled costume accessories—-such things as compacts, 
lipsticks with mirrors, lipsticks with perfume bottles and a hundred or more 
similar items. They are widely advertised and widely sold throughout the 
country. 
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STRICTLY BUSINESS by McFeatters 


















































“I told you not to argue politics with him!” 
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The 
Rumor 
Problem 


ANAGEMENT of Argus Cameras, 

Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich., found 
that rumors were causing serious 
damage to employee morale and 
production efficiency. To strike down 
rumors before they could develop, 
and to present management’s side of 
the story, a “Rumor Board” was in- 
stalled. 

The Rumor Board is a simple 
cardboard bulletin board 13” x18”. 
Across the top, RUMOR BOARD is 
printed in large type. Beneath that 
is “Rumors Flying” and “Get The 
Right Answers Here.” A pad of 
paper and pencil is attached to the 
board with instructions that say, 
“Write the question or rumor you 
want answered in the space below.” 

The boards are posted in promi- 
nent spots: near the time clock, and 
on the wall near the water fountain 
leading to the cafeteria. 

Once a question is posted on the 
board, the personnel department is 





Here’s how 


Argus stops 
talk that hurts 


charged with the responsibility of re- 
moving it and referring it to the head 
of the department most directly in- 
volved. The industrial relations man- 
ager gets most of them, but he col- 
laborates with the department heads, 
and in special cases, may take a 
question directly to the president. 

All questions which appear on the 
boards are answered, regardless of 
how trivial they may seem. Some 
are complaints and criticisms, rather 
than rumors. However, management 
feels that any question or complaint 
that troubles an employee is im- 
portant. By and large, questions re- 
garding company policy, employ- 
ment, and holidays appear most often 
on the board. 

Rumors about layoffs are fre- 
quent. One of the first questions 
written on the board when it was 
installed was, “I heard there is go- 
ing to be an extended vacation 
period this year due to layoff.” This 


Reprinted from Management Methods magazine, October, 1955 issue 
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got a quick negative answer and 
squelched a rumor before it had a 
chance to damage morale. Another 
prominent question asked by em- 
ployees deals with a recurring rumor 
that Argus will be organized by a 
union (only machinists belong to 
the union at Argus now). This, too, 
gets a quick negative answer. 

Many complaints have to do with 
food in the cafeteria. Although it 
is not operated by Argus, but leased 
to a concessionaire, Argus receives 
complaints, investigates them, and 
assures the employee that he has been 
heard. For example, ketchup has 
nothing to do with the production of 
Argus products, but if the employee 
is venting his anger over too-thin 
ketchup, he is not able to give his 
best to the company. 

Before the rumor board idea was 
initiated, rumors travelled rapidly. 
Employees worried over what might 
happen to them and their jobs, and 
efficiency was reduced. 

Returns from the rumor board 
have exceeded expectation. Manage- 
ment is convinced that the rumor 
board has accomplished its purpose 
—to give the employee a chance to 
question and get an answer back, 
both publicly and quickly. 

Returns are evidenced in at least 
four ways: 

First, the board is an attention- 
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getter—without equal. Employees 
gather around to read and discuss 
the content. If a fellow employee 
asks an extraneous question which 
irritates or embarrasses others in his 
department, he may be publicly rep- 
rimanded by a comment written on 
the board by them. They may go 
directly to the personnel director and 
advise that -his question deserves no 
answer. 

Second, it brings all rumors and 
questions, trivial or otherwise, to 
management for their consideration, 
so that they know what their em- 
ployees are thinking. Armed with 
this knowledge, they can foresee and 
forestall serious difficulty. 

Third, it offers the employee 
an outlet for his pent-up feelings 
and makes him feel important 
enough to have his question an- 
swered immediately. 

Fourth, it has unquestionably im- 
proved labor relations. In so doing, 
Argus has reached a high level of 
production, and has been able to 
maintain this level. 


There is no doubt, in the eyes of 
Argus management, that through the 
use of the rumor board, they have 
effectively turned rumors into com- 
munication channels which have 
benefited both employees and man- 
agement. 


A vacationer reports seeing this sign in an Oklahoma restaurant: 
“Pies like mother used to make before she took up bridge, TV, and 


cigarettes.” 
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Planned Accidents 


by J. H. Waterman 


Manager of Ground Safety, 
Trans World Airlines, Inc. 


TRICTLY speaking, many so-called accidents are not accidents at all. They 
S result from dangerous conditions that are already recognized and accepted 
by supervisors. My point is, that when you, as the supervisor, are aware of a 
bad situation and tolerate it, injuries that result from this situation should 
not necessarily be attributed to accidents—accidents are unforeseen events and 
this is not. 


For purposes of clarity, I point to the following: 


1. Where employees are permitted to wear rings 
when working on or around aircraft, ampu- 
tations or other serious injuries are inevitable. 


2. Where employees are permitted to use ladders 
which are too short, or work from makeshift 
platforms, the results are well known. 


3. Where running is permitted, the results can be 
predicted. 


A recent article I read suggested that in cases like the above when a dead 
employee’s wife, or son, or little daughter asked why their beloved bread- 
winner had been killed, that they be told the husband and father died because 
of a foreseen event which we were sure would happen eventually—and which 
finally did. By not correcting a known dangerous situation an accident 1s 
actually being planned. 


ACCIDENTS ARE BEST PREVENTED BY PREVENTING 
THE CONDITIONS WHICH CAUSE THEM. 

















By Samuel Irish 


OT DRAMATIC but of tremendous significance to supervisors are the 
N studies under way of the impact of automation on our economy and 
lives. Extensive hearings were held last Fall by the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report at which witnesses speaking for industry, labor, business, 
government and colleges and research organizations gave some 600 pages 
of carefully considered testimony. 

Later a committee report was issued which, with the hearings, is 
the basis of continuing studies by the Labor and Commerce Departments 
as well as private parties. 

The lengthy hearings demonstrate, among other things, how difficult 
“automation” is to define. Like love or religion, it means a lot of different 
things to a lot of different people. One fact is certain: it is more than the 
introduction of new kinds of hardware, or merely getting a machine to 
do something a man did before. 

As expressed by John Diebold, head of one of the largest firms of 
consulting management engineers specializing in automation in both office 
and factory: 


“Our original and traditional attitude toward the organization of 
industrial processes has been to organize our industry according to a 
division of labor. When we first organized factories and businesses, 
we found it necessary to break down our work, to allow for a division 
of labor according to specific human skills. Later, as we mechanized 
our activities, and introduced machines into factories, we followed the 
same breakdown, the same division of labor, and we mechanized around 
that division of labor. We introduced machines into specific departments 
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of plants and into sections of plants to do activities that were organized 
originally according to the division of labor. Now, through automation— 
and | think this is perhaps the basic meaning of automation—we are be- 
ginning to look at our industrial processes as complete, integrated systems, 
from the introduction of the raw material until the completion of the 
final product. This may be a physical product, or (in a business process) 
it may be information. We look at this as an integrated system, and we 
try to weld together the parts of that system in order to optimize the 
use of our resources—the human resources and material resources and 
capital resources that are being used to produce the end product. It 
seems to me this is basically a change in production philosophy.” 


Among the Committee’s recommendations are the following: 


“The subcommittee recommends that industry, and management for 


its part, must be prepared to accept the human costs of displacement 
the and retraining as charges against the savings from the introduction of 
and automation. In saying this, the subcommittee is not unmindful of— 
the and was, indeed, gratified by—the extent to which enlightened man- 
=e, agement is already aware of and accepting responsibility in this respect. 
= Nevertheless, by careful planning and scheduling, the adjustments of 

workers and the stoppage of employment can be minimized. And due 
, is recognition should be given to the timing of investment and techno- 
ents logical changes with an eye on the state of general business and the 

needs for increased employment. 
cule “Organized labor should continue to recognize that an improved level 
_ of living for all cannot be achieved by a blind defense of the status 


the quo. The education of its members. of management, community leaders, 


Bes and government officials, such as has been provided by these hearings, 
is an important function of union responsibility.” 


_ of 
fice . 

SPENDING 
if Is this government of ours the world’s biggest spender ($63.8 billion this 
a year), the best spender, the canniest spender? These are matters for a 
5, political discussion. What is highly certain is this: The United States gov- 
n ernment certainly writes more checks than anybody else. The total comes 
d to some 350,000,000 and 750 employees in the Treasury Department do 
e nothing but make them out. 
d The government has been eyeing this costly money-spending procedure 
s and it is doing something about it. It has arranged to rent a high-speed 
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electronic computer: (don’t call the mechanism a “brain” because it does no 
thinking of its own) from the International Business Machines Corp. for 
$900,000 a year. While this amount may seem staggering, it isn’t. The ma- 
chine is as big as a five-room house and cost millions of dollars to build. 
IBM, incidentally, does not sell its equipment. It goes in only for rentals. 
Here's proof the arrangement does make financial sense. Of the 750 
check-processing workers, the machine will permit 400 to be shifted to other 
work, thereby making a big saving in salaries in this department. It also 
will replace other equipment the government now rents for $725,000 a year. 


HOW MUCH IS A DOLLAR? 


The dollar bill is worth eight-tenths of a cent—to print, that is. It is 
worth somewhat more as a medium of exchange. The Treasury Department 
is worried about this high cost of printing, since it has a billion and a 
quarter of the handsome green bits of paper in circulation. The bills last 
only a year before they are so soiled, torn, marked up and mutilated that 
they must be withdrawn. The annual printing bill for replacement of the 
dollar certificates runs into a good many dollars. (Multiply 0.8 cents by 
1,226,000,000 to get the exact cost.) So, while the money is still being 
examined carefully at Reserve Bank centers so that the older bills may be 
withdrawn, the inspectors are not as strict in their rejections. 


COMPLAINT DEPARTMENT 


The supervisor who feels he has entirely too many reports to make out 
can usually go to his superior, the vice president in charge of paper work, 
and get something done. So can the vice president. But can the president 
of the company complain? 

No. Or rather, yes, starting now. The Budget Bureau, unlike the ostrich, 
is well aware of the world around it, and it proposes to co-exist with the 
American business man. The Bureau knows that many business executives 
have an idea entirely too much paper work is wanted by the government— 
one report after another and one form after another. So the Bureau is 
inviting specific complaints, addressed to Bureau of the Budget, Executive 
Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

The Bureau’s purpose is two-fold: In addition to keeping the business 
man reasonably sane, happy, healthy and profit-making, it seeks to simplify 
and cut down the great number of official forms on which information must 
be supplied to Washington. 
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How to Practice 


Speech Delivery 


(Third of a series of articles) 
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a 
“by LESTER L. McCRERY, Ph. 


HEN the person planning a 

W speech has gathered and or- 
ganized his materials, his next step 
is to practice in such a way that he 
can stand before an audience and 
put his ideas across in a clear, ef- 
fective manner. 

In the days of ancient Rome, the 
famous orator, Cicero, laid down 
these principles of preparation: (1) 
elocutio, the choosing of language; 
(2) memoria, learning the speech; 
and (3) pronuntiatio, the delivery. 
These principles have had a great 
deal of influence, but since they are 
often misunderstood and abused, it 
is helpful to re-examine them in the 
light of present-day needs. 

In choosing the language, the 
speaker must keep in mind the great 
differences between oral style and 
written style. A carefully written 
manuscript, a masterpiece of Eng- 
lish composition which meets all the 
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requirements of readability, may 
fall flat before a group of listeners. 
It is ironic that the great 18th Cen- 
tury Irish statesman, Edmund 
Burke, is customarily referred to as 
a great orator. Burke did write mag- 
nificent prose, but when he gave 
these “orations” before Parliament 
they were so dull that his listeners 
walked out in great numbers. 

On the other hand, the late Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, who never 
lacked for listeners, is said to have 
personally revised his prepared man- 
uscripts as many as 10 or 12 times 
before delivery, always asking him- 
self this question: “How would 
I say this if I were just talking to 
someone?” 

In effect, the language to be cho- 
sen for a talk is the kind of lan- 
guage one would naturally use in a 
semi-formal conversational situation. 
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In learning the speech, the novice 
and, unfortunately, often the more 
experienced speaker, resorts to mem- 
orization. This effort to learn fixed 
sentences and phraseology almost 
always results in a mechanical per- 
formance. The speaker's attention 
is obviously preoccupied with re- 
membering phrases and he is often 
thrown into a state of panic when 
a particular bit of verbiage escapes 
his memory. Often he “can’t think 
of what comes next” because his 
powers of concentration have been 
scattered over too many key sen- 
tences. 

Rather than try to memorize a 
manuscript, he should reduce his 
task to merely remembering three 
or four main divisions of the talk. 
These divisions should be drawn 
from an outline, or possibly from a 
manuscript written for oral style. 
The speaker should know, im gen- 
eral, what he is going to say on each 
of these points, and he should know 
the order in which he wishes to 
present these. Then, and not until, 
is he ready to practice delivery. 

The key to practicing speech de- 
livery, in developing oral style, may 
be stated as follows: You learn to 
talk to people by talking to people. 
Probably the worst method of prac- 
ticing delivery is that-of practicing 
alone in one’s room, sometimes be- 
fore a mirror. A brief analysis of 
this method reveals its great weak- 
ness. The speaker is learning to 
speak alone in his room, and when 
he appears before an audience of 
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living human beings he gives the 
impression of a man speaking alone 
in his room, which is what he has 
been practicing. 

Even the method of asking an 
indulgent friend or a long-suffering 
member of the family to “sit and 
listen” during practice sessions is 
artificial and does not develop basic 
oral style. How, then, does one learn 
to talk to people by talking to 
people? 

Simply by directing and guiding 
conversation with others around the 
main divisions of your talk. You 
should not, of course, announce that 
you are planning a talk and would 
like to converse on the subject. This 
in itself, creates an artificial situa- 
tion. Instead, when beginning a con- 
versation, state that you have been 
thinking about a certain matter and 
that you have certain ideas about it 
and would like to have the views 
of your conversation companion on 
the matter. 


It may be that the other person 
will show little or no interest ‘in the 
subject. Your job, then, is to try to 
get him interested, emphasizing the 
importance of the topic. If the con- 
versation goes as you hope, you may 
be able to get through all the points 
of your talk with this one individual. 
In such event, begin over again on 
someone else. 

Always, when following this 
method of practice, go through the 
complete sequence of points before 
beginning again. Suppose you have 
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four main points, A, B, C, and D, 
which you plan to give in your talk. 
If you are able only to cover points 
A and B in your first conversation, 
then make certain you take up 
points C and D, or point C at least, 
in your next conversation. 

After you have talked through the 
four points of your speech several 
times with several different persons 
you will be ready to meet your audi- 
ence. 

The advantages of the conversa- 
tional method of preparation are 
many. For one thing, you will learn 
a number of ways of saying the 
main ideas of your talk and conse- 
quently will not be dependent on 


any one set of phrases or sentences. 
For another, you will have learned 
true oral style, that is, as Roosevelt 
put it, you will have learned to 
“just talk.” 

Also, you will be prepared to talk 
to people rather than to an empty 
room or to a reluctant friend or 
relative. Then, by talking through 
your speech several times, with the 
points developing im proper se- 
quence, you will not forget where 
you are or what you are saying. 

In summary, after the speaker has 
gathered and arranged his mate- 
rials, he learns to talk to people by 
talking to people. As he practices, 
so he will perform. 


This article originally appeared in Industrial Supervisor, a publication of the National 
Safety Council. The entire series of 16 articles entitled “Pocket Book of Speech 
Formulas” can be secured singly or in quantities from the National Safety Council, 
Publications Division, 425 North Michigan avenue, Chicago 11, III. 





Sandy joined a golf club, and was told by the professional that if his 
name was on his golf balls and they were lost, they would be returned to 


him when found. 


“Good,” said the Scot. “Put my name on this ball.” The pro did. 
"Would you also put M.D. after it?” asked the new member. “I'm a 


doctor.” The pro obeyed. 


"Now just one more thing,” said the Scot. “Can ye squeeze ‘Hours 10 


to 3, on as well?” 





Customer: “Waiter, the service is terrible. You gave that man at the next 
table a steak twice as large as mine. Where's the manager?” 
Waiter: “The man at the next table is the manager.” 





Vicar (benevolently): “And what is your name, little man?” 
Small Boy: “Well, if that ain’t the limit. Why, it was you that christened 


me. 





Vera Miles, the Warner Brothers starlet who appeared in the 
January issue of MANAGE wearing a white Bikini, ducked be- 
hind a rock, changed to polka dots and sent us this bonus shot. 
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7ITHIN the 18 months since 

\ / our Diamond Unity NAF 
Club was organized it has become 
a leading civic organization 

The Diamond Power Specialty 
Corp., our membership and the Lan 
caster community have benefited 
from the NAF affiliation and our 
leadership achievements 

Club education courses on lead 
ership, human relations, personnel, 
and the practice of the NAF code of 
ethics have united our 80 members 
into. a co-ordinated management 
team. This teamwork enabled out 
membership to qualify for the “NAF 
Excellent Club” award during our 
first year of NAF affiliation 

Because of the civic leadership 
opportunities of our club in’ Lan 
caster, we have made community ac 
tivities a prime objective of our 
management group. Every member 
is trained and encouraged to assume 
civic leadership responsibilities, just 
as he handles management responsi 
bilities at our company. 

Seventy ot our 80 club members 


participate in the leadership of at 
1] 
i 


east one Civic activity 

The club leadership in the 1955 
Lancaster-Fairfield County United 
Community Chest and Red Cross 
campaign is the best example, to 
date. of how our club. successfully 
accepts the management club chal 
lenge of civic activities 

H. O. Barnes, Club member. ex 
ecutive advisor and company comp 
troller, served as residential chairman 
of the campaign. He organized and 
led eight section chairmen, 48 team 
captains and 600 workers, to the 
achievement of a new high of $19, 
900 for this division. In addition to 
exceeding his quota, Mr. Barnes in 
troduced many new ideas into the 
campaign which led to an all-time 
high in citizen participation in the 
annual drive. More than 700 city 
county workers were asked to give 
personal pledges at the kick-off 
dinner. Awards were given division 
chairmen and team captains for LOO 
per cent attendance of their groups 
at the kick-off meeting. All drive 
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workers received daily bulletins of 
all sections of the drive's progress. 
And special awards were given the 
section chairman, team captain and 
individual worker with the best 
leadership records. 

Club vice president L. J. DeMastry 
served as county chairman. He led 
280 drive workers to an all-time high 
of $11,250 for that division, exceed- 
ing his quota by $1,600. He also 
established a new high in worker 
participation in the drive. (Mr. De- 
Mastry also served as chairman of 
the highly successful Cerebral Palsy 
drive held in Lancaster last spring, 
in which many Diamond Unity Club 
members participated. ) 

Club president F. I. Hatcher was 
chairman of the audit committee that 
worked in co-operation with the res- 
idential and county divisions of the 
United Community and Red Cross 
campaign. He headed a committee 
of twelve citizens, four of whom 
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were Diamond Unity Club members. 
The participation and funds-raised 
reports were strong communications 
links in the successful drive. 

Wiliam F. Cantieri, another Dia- 
mond Unity Club member, was one 
of the eight section chairmen in the 
residential division. He trained and 
directed the activities of six team 
captains and 72 workers. His section 
led all other male sections in the 
drive and in worker participation. 

Three other Diamond Unity Club 
members served as team captains, 
each being responsible for 10 to 12 
workers. The Unity club also spon- 
sored a team of 12 workers, with 
each worker responsible for soliciting 
a minimum of 15 homes. 

The publisher of the Lancaster 
(Ohio) Eagle-Gazette wrote that 
without the Diamond Unity club 
membership participation, and the 
leadership members provided, the 





entry should: 


objectives. 





How To Qualify For Award 


To qualify for a Management Team of the Month award, a club's 


1. Contain specific factual and statistical documentation of the 
accomplishment of a club project which is in keeping with NAF 


2. Concern a club project which materially benefits the sponsoring 
company, contributes to the development of individual management 
club members, or improves the community through the exercise of 
management leadership prerogatives by the members of the NAF club. 


3. Be approximately 500 words in length. 
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campaign could not have been a 
success. 

The president of the Community 
Chest wrote, “Every member of the 
Unity club is to be highly com- 
mended for their leadership and 
their untiring efforts . . . It’s a mar- 
velous community service contribu- 
tion on the part of your organiza- 
t10n. 


Diamond Unity Club members 
won four of the top awards given 
the leaders of this 1955 campaign 
which had over 800 workers. For our 
club’s successful leadership partici- 
pation in this project, I believe we 
have exemplified the objectives of 
the NAF. F. |. Hatcher, President 


Diamond Unity Club 
Lancaster, Ohio 


Here are the answers to the B-Game on page 41. 


1-lot, blot; 2-ay, bay; 3-old, bold; 4-row, brow; 5-eat, beat; 6-one, bone; 
7-ore, bore; 8-ear, bear; 9-end, bend; 10-ell, bell. 


It’s always good to keep your words soft and sweet, because you never 


know when you'll have to eat them. 


Don't drive as if you owned the road—drive as if you owned the car. 


Many blondes are a cross between a brunette and a drugstore. 





Warming up of the world’s climate may be due to mankind “contaminating 
the earth’s atmosphere faster than nature can clean it,’ according to Dr. 
John G. Hutton of General Electric’s general engineering laboratory in 
Schenectady, N.Y. He said the man-made boost in the carbon dioxide belt 
circling the earth may have a greenhouse effect on climate. 


Try to learn from the mistakes of others; you can’t live long enough 


to make them all yourself. 


Wife: “You know, dear, you don’t seem to be as well dressed as you 
were when you married me a few years ago.” 
Husband (glancing up from a stack of unpaid bills): “That's funny... 


I'm wearing the same suit.” 











How would you have 
solved this? 





NOTE: To be considered for $10 cash awards and certifi- 
cates of special citation, all solutions to the problem must 
be postmarked no later than March 1, 1956. Address your 
solutions of no more than 500 words to Editor, MANAGE, 


321 West First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 











HERE IS THE SUPERVISORY 
PROBLEM FOR MARCH 


Wayward, Inc. is a progressive company with a good management de- 
velopment program. However, Tom, a young member of the management 
group, takes a dim view of the whole thing. He has, for example, twisted 
the company’s merit rating program to suit his own ends. 

There is a trouble maker in his department named Frank Zoe. Tom 
can’t cope with him but he keeps giving him a clean bill of health on 
quarterly employee evaluations. 

When Mark, the foreman of another department, asks Tom for a man 
for permanent assignment, Zoe is the man. “Here are the records on Frank 
Zoe,” says Tom. “Judge for yourself.” Mark falls for the bait and takes Zoe. 

This gives Tom a big laugh. But when Mark finds out the real truth 
about Zoe, he tells the boss. Naturally, the boss is furious with Tom. The 
action he took was interesting. What would you have done if you were 
Tom's boss? 

(Remember the deadline March 1, 1956) 
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THIS WAS THE SUPERVISORY 
PROBLEM FOR JANUARY 


The Rurdon Co. has a complete testing 
service in the personnel department to 
determine the aptitudes and skills of newly 
hired employees. The tests are used to 
aid the company’s line supervisors in 
placing the right man in the right job. 

Pete took the tests when he came to 
work for the company 10 months ago. 
They showed that he lacked co-ordination 
and that he would do best as a trucker. 
Pete accepted the job but not the tests. 
He figured that when a better job be- 
came available, he would be transferred. 

Foreman Les Roe tried Pete several 
times on the conveyor line when he was 
short of workers. He found Pete couldn’t 
keep up. When Pete asked for a transfer, 
Les denied the request. But Pete fought 
back, using grievance procedure in an 
effort to force the issue. Les did not act 
until the shop committee had reviewed the 
case and decided it in favor of Pete. How 
would you have handled this? 


THE WINNERS 


The following are the best solu- 
tions to the supervisory problem for 
January. The winners have tre- 
ceived checks for $10 each and a 
handsome two-color Merit Award 
certificate suitable for framing. 

LET PETE FAIL 
By R. E. Springer, Tucson, Arizona 


Les Roe must abide by the shop com- 
mittee decision in sincere good faith. Pete 
will fail at his new job, and should not 
be given the chance to claim that any 
actions by Les contributed to his downfall. 

When Pete fails, he should be re- 
minded of his past proficiency as a 
trucker. This should help Pete change his 
mind, especially if his co-workers resent 


being slowed up by his lack of ability 
and inform him that he is not suited for 
conveyor-line work. 

But Les should help Pete save face by 
demonstrating the need for good truckers. 
This will earn Pete’s loyalty and the line 
workers’ respect. 

One week should be allowed for the 
above plan. If the plan does not succeed 
in showing Pete the error of his ways, 
then one more week. This time Pete may 
feel the weight of co-workers’ attitude. 

If Pete still has not changed his mind 
at the end of the second week, Les should 
counsel him and explain in a firm manner 
that company policy dictates placement 
of employees according to the testing 
program and that the only way he can 
expect to get a transfer is through a 
satisfactory demonstration of skill. 


TESTING AND TRAINING 
By Joseph E. Erdeljac, Oakmont, Pa. 


If I were Les, I would accept the test 
and use it to place Pete in the right job. 
I would not act in spite of the test. Before 
letting Pete take even one try on the con- 
veyor line, I would consult my immediate 
supervisor. Only with his consent and 
guidance would I try Pete in a position 
beyond his capabilities. I am sure my boss 
would permit the trial only with the 
mutual understanding that it is a trial 
and that Pete is on temporary status. Pete 
would not have a claim on any job 
because of the trial until he has been 
retested and his potentialities proven. 

A progression system without a train- 
ing program will de-emphasize the efh- 
ciency of an industrial operation just as 
placing a man on the wrong job will 
discredit the testing service of the per- 
sonnel department. Would you use a 
screw driver for a hammer, or vice versa? 
Or would you read the instruction book 
first? 

Obviously, testing and training go hand 
in hand. 
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ROE LACKED FORESIGHT 
By Albert Brugnone, Atlanta, Ga. 


Foreman Les Roe made his mistake 
when he flatly denied Pete’s request for 
a transfer. This left Pete confused and 
frustrated and he may feel that Roe has 
a personal grudge against him. 

I would have given Pete more consid- 
eration and called him in for a talk when 
I received his request for a transfer. 

First, I would have made it quite clear 
to Pete that I have no personal grudge 
or dislike for him. Second, | would make 
it clear that because of the testing and 
his qualifications, I could not transfer 
him. And I would make it clear that this 
is best both for him and the company. 

I would explain to Pete about his lack 
of co-ordination and why co-ordination is 
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necessary on the conveyor line. I would 
tell him that with certain training and 
help, he probably could develop what 
it takes to do the job. 

Pete should not have filed a grievance. 
I believe that if he had a heart to heart 
talk about the matter with Roe there 
wouldn’t be any trouble. 

But the major fault was Les Roe’s. He 
should have had the foresight to see the 
trouble coming. He should have talked to 
Pete. This would have made Pete an 
asset to the company. An unhappy em- 
ployee can never live up to expectation. 


HONORABLE MENTION—C. F. Tho- 
mallo, Tucson, Ariz.; Joe Stein, Los An- 
geles, Calif., and George Dolan, Tucson, 
Ariz. 


“Daddy,” said the little boy, gazing at the fish in the aquarium, “how 
can you tell a boy fish from a girl fish?” 

“Well, son, it’s all in the worms you use to catch them with,” answered 
the father. "If you bait your hook with a male worm, you catch a female 
fish. If you use a female worm, of course, you catch a male fish.” 

“But how can you tell the difference between a male and female worm?” 

"Don’t ask me, I only know about fish,” snapped the father. 


The world’s largest wind tunnel has been opened at Arnold Engineering 
Development Center, Tullahoma, Tenn. It produces 3,800 miles-an-hour 


hurricane gales in testing supersonic 


aircraft and guided missile equipment. 


REPARTEE: “Darling, let's have a secret code. If you nod, 1 can hold your 


hand. If you smile, 1 can kiss you.” 
"Don’t make me laugh.” 
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MEMO... 
From .. . August C. Esenwein 
Subject . . The Professional Management Man 


Sometimes it seems that the life of the super- 
visor is just one wrestling match after another. He 
has got to watch his budget, make schedule, and turn 
out high quality work. He's responsible to his 
bosse He's responsible to and for his people. 


It's not easy. But then, nobody said it was 
supposed to be. 


The management man has got to get things done 
through the efforts of others. He has got to do 
it in the face of restrictions and conflicts. His 
job is to create productive order. He makes a 
unified thing, whatever it is, out of a diversity 
of factors. 


This is one of the reasons why management is a 
profession. It is a difficult profession. It is 
also an honorable one. The world's work cannot get 
done without the resourcefulness and energy of 
management men. 


One of the primary rewards of the management 
man is satisfaction for a job well done in the face 
of obstacles. One of his chief sources of pride 
is knowing that he made it possible for his people 
to do ite (Since his people get it done for hin, 
finally, this is also something to be a little 
humble about.) 


The simple fact that management is difficult 
doesn't mean that the management man must live in an 
atmosphere of crisis. Sheer agony isn't very pro- 
ductive. It must be his objective to so order his 


EpiTor’s NoTE: Mr. Esenwein is a vice president and division man- 
ager of Convair Division of General Dynamics Corp. This is a memo 
he wrote to Convair management personnel. 
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operation that it becomes increasingly smooth and 
effective. 


When circumstances beyond his control upset his 
carefully balanced plan of attack, it must not upset 
his personal balance. Here is where the measure of 
a management man is taken. 


He must readjust his approach so that his 
people can fight their way forward anyway. 


He should take advantage of all the assistance 
he can get. But he cannot place final dependence 
on it. If he is not able to draw upon his own 
personal resources—his ability to improvise—his 
will to do; if his people cannot look to him as a 
source of strength and stability—then nobody can 
really help him very much. 


To the extent that the supervisor stands on his 
own feet and helps himself by helping his people, 
he is a professional manager. 


Plastic float weighing 42 pounds that supports 20 times its own weight 
has given impetus to sonar experiments for underwater detection of sub- 
marines. Purpose of development was to support heavy sonar equipment 
from a float that could be dropped into water from aircraft and later re- 
covered. The plastic was developed by Koppers Co. 


Cattle don’t sleep under normal conditions, or do so only rarely. This is 
the conclusion of C. C. Blach, a British scientist who conducted research on 
the subject. Blach suggests the cattle have to stay awake to redigest their food. 


Plastic overlay on plywood, trade-named “Crezon Fuzed Plywood” has been 
developed by Crown Zellerbach Co., San Francisco, to make plywood more 
practical for outdoor construction. Plastic surface is bonded to the plywood 
under intense heat and pressure to provide smooth, water-resistant surface. 
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Information... 
Please! 


GC" A PROBLEM? Need some information? If so, you ought to get 
acquainted with the NAF’s MANAGEMENT INFORMATION EX- 
CHANGE service. Requests come into the national NAF office at Dayton 
daily for all types of information. 


“I'm a new foreman and would like any reading material you may 
have that will help me in my new job.” Or, “I'm organizing a training 
course in communications and would appreciate any background information 
you may have.” 

These requests all get prompt replies. Information concerning general 
management practices and industrial and human relations is “right down 
our alley.” Requests of these types can be handled most readily. 

Sometimes technical or very specific information is requested. For ex- 
ample, we've been asked about “man hours and learning curves applied to 
the aircraft industry” and “company practices in scheduling drafting time.” 
Requests of this type are referred to qualified men within the association. 
Of course, more time is needed for replies in such cases. Your Association 
has a vast source of information in management practices, supervisory 
techniques, and industrial and human relations. It is available to all members. 
Simply write: 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION EXCHANGE 
The National Association of Foremen 

321 West First Street 

Dayton 2, Ohio 


And tell us what you want to know. 
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Letters to the Editors 


To the Editors: 


The current issue of MANAGE was so good that I thought I’d write and tell you 
so. I cannot pick out any particular article because they were all so good. 
You deserve to be complimented. 
Sincerely, 
W. Bergeron 
Foreman—Delco Products 
Dayton, Ohio 


To the Editors: 


I received my Merit Award Certificate and $10 prize for my solution to “How 
Would You Have Solved This?” in the August issue of MANAGE. 

Your decision not only brought me a great deal of satisfaction and a boost to my 
self confidence, but also gave me the encouragement I needed to try again. I am so proud 
of my Merit Award Certificate that I had it framed and hung over my desk at home. 
I would like to thank you for your consideration. 

May I say, in conclusion, that I find these problems a stimulating challenge to the 
imagination and I shall try my best to win another certificate in the future. Also, I 
would like to mention that a Mr. Eldon Frye wrote a letter to the Editor in which he 
states, “This proves MANAGE is either passed on to others or is kept for continuing 
perusal.” This statement needs little confirmation, as your magazine is the most 
highly discussed, widely read, and most often quoted magazine among the men at 
work. I know I keep mine for future reference, as I find it helps me solve many of 
my problems on the job and also is a source of many new ideas which have helped 
me improve conditions in my department. 

Sincerely yours 
Carl A. Malchou 
Tonawanda, New York 


Here are the answers to “Test Your Word Sense” on page 64 
1-b, 2-a, 3-b, 4-d, 5-b, 6-c, 7-a, 8-a, 9-c, 10-b, 11-d, 12-d 


Doctor: “The best thing for you to do is give up drinking and smoking, 
go to bed early, and get up early.” 
Patient: "I don’t deserve the best, Doc. What's second best?” 


Powdered tomato juice may be possible in the near future. A continuous 
vacuum-drying process has been developed which produces powder with 
all but two per cent of the tomatoes’ moisture removed. 
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Make Your Plans Now 
Take Your 1956 Vacation 

in the 
Scenic Ozark Mountains 


and attend the 


33rd Annual Convention 


of the 


National Association of Foremen 


September 27, 28, 29 
Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Missouri 
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